THE CHURCH OF GOD
They were constantly charged with ignorance, and horrify-
ing evidence of it can be plentifully produced.   In 1222 a
visitation was held in the deanery of Sonning.   Five of the
clergy were unable to translate the prayer of oblation in the
mass; and when the Vicar of Sonning himself was questioned,
it was found that he knew nothing of the Gospel for the day.
But then visitations always find out things like this: that is
what they are for.  They describe the bad and say nothing
about the good, and the unwary in subsequent generations
jump to the totally erroneous conclusion that a visitation return
reveals the average.  Every parish parson must at the least be
able to read: canon law requires of him first and foremost that
he should teach the boys of the parish their letters, and intro-
duce the likelier ones to the mysteries of reading and singing.
The majority, no doubt, had passed far beyond this elementary
stage of education. But it is very doubtful if more than a small
proportion of the parochial clergy had been to the universities
during the twelfth century.   Accurate figures are impossible
to get. But in the diocese of Exeter in Bishop Bartholomew's
time, 1154-84, the majority of those priests who had been to
the university were either canons of the cathedral or among its
innumerable clerical hangers-on.   "At the beginning of his
period," says Mr. Adrian Morey's biography, "six out of
twenty-three canons bear the tide ofmagister, and in one of the
charters belonging to his later years, that belonging to the leper
hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, the title is used by seven out
of thirteen witnesses."1  Exeter was perhaps the best-adminis-
tered of English dioceses in that generation, and would be likely
to show the most favourable figures. Priests with a university
degree were plainly increasing in Devonshire. It did not, of
1 op. cit., p. 87.
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